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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

IX 

MUNICIPAL PENSION SYSTEMS AND PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 



CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 



It is in the field of social care for firemen, policemen, and 
teachers of public schools that Americans are preparing their 
own minds most directly for industrial insurance, and it is there 
they are working out methods and constructing administrative 
machinery which will be models for the system of compulsory 
insurance of workingmen which seems almost at the door. The 
firemen and policemen are exposed to perils which make their 
appeal to the popular imagination, although loss of limb and life 
may be actually no greater than in several important industries. 
The servants of the public are constantly before the eyes of citi- 
zens, their exploits are heralded by the newspapers, and their 
deaths are made known to the world. Something of the glory 
of soldiers surrounds their activities in defense of property and 
life. Formerly the injured firemen and policemen, or the 
families of those killed in the course of duty, were aided chiefly 
by charity balls for which tickets were peddled by policemen 
from door to door, and this up to very recent times. This 
method was annoying to the public and humiliating to municipal 
employees, and it seriously interfered at times with their regular 
duties. 

Then came the voluntary associations of firemen and of 
policemen, with their monthly dues and benefits at death. But 
this method was also inadequate, uncertain, and unreliable. 
Within .recent years a regular system of municipal insurance has 
been legally established in several cities of the United States, and 
methods are gradually improved and developed. We find record 
of a law of New York enacted in 1871 providing for pensions 
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of firemen, and in 1878 the policemen were similarly protected. 
The systems of various cities are by no means equally complete. 
In some places only retired and disabled officers are pensioned, 
while elsewhere widows, orphans, and dependent parents are 
aided. 

The motives which have been effective in establishing these 
systems are worthy of note, for their significance extends far 
beyond their present sphere of action. First of all it is felt to be 
shameful to permit the family of a man who died in the effort 
to protect life and goods to live in want and misery; the feeling 
which established veterans' pension funds is alive in these organi- 
zations. Furthermore, the failure of the unaided efforts of the 
officers in their mutual benefit associations showed the necessity 
for a larger measure of municipal direction and public assistance. 
Then it became clear that the pension funds enable faithful men 
to give their undivided attention to the service of the public with- 
out distraction of schemes to make money for old-age support in 
addition to the work of each day. Pensions for disability and 
old age tend to make the officer more faithful, careful, sober, 
steady, and to retain him in the service of the city. The hope of 
a pension at the end of a long period prevents frequent changes 
in the force, since men are not apt to desert an employment after 
a time and thereby lose their claim on support in the time of 
old age. 

A somewhat detailed description of the Chicago system may 
serve to illustrate the tendency in our cities, and to afford a more 
definite and adequate conception of other kindred schemes. 

The police fund is controlled according to a state law (Hurd, 
Illinois Statutes, 1903, pp. 364-68). The law of April 29, 1887, 
is the basis. There are several sources of income mentioned in 
the law : ( 1 ) three- fourths of all moneys received for taxes or 
for licenses on dogs; (2) three per cent, of licenses of saloons 
and wholesale liquor dealers; (3) moneys paid for special ser- 
vices of policemen ; (4) one per cent, of the monthly pension of 
each pensioned policeman; (5) fines imposed on policemen as a 
disciplinary measure; (6) the proceeds of sale of lost or stolen 
property unclaimed; (7) one-quarter of the money for licenses 
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from pawnbrokers, second-hand dealers, and junk stores; (8) 
fees and fines for carrying concealed weapons; (9) one-half of 
costs collected for violating city ordinances; (10) rewards given 
to policemen, unless exception is made by chief of police; (11) 
one per cent, of monthly salary deducted from payroll; (12) 
three per cent, of all licenses not already mentioned up to $25,000 
per annum (law amended, 1903). 

After the fiftieth year of age and the twentieth year of ser- 
vice the policeman is entitled to a pension of 50 per cent, of his 
former annual salary, but not more than $900 nor less than $600. 
In case of his death the widow receives the pension until her 
remarriage and the children until they are 16 years old. If the 
policeman is disabled in service he receives a pension. The 
figures for 1906 show the following results : Officers who have 
retired after a service of 20 years, 136; widows of officers who 
had served 20 years, 44; beneficiaries on account of disablement 
in service, 26; widows of officers who died in the service, 86; 
widows of officers who died after service of 10 years, 157; 
guardians of minor children, 14; total number of beneficiaries, 
463. The monthly payroll of the fund calls for $22,000. The 
monthly income is $23,000. This apparently indicates an accumu- 
lation in the general fund; but in fact the number of pensioners 
increases faster than the income. It was the intention of the 
founders of the fund to set aside out of the surplus a fund for 
investment of $300,000, but the revenues have not made it possible 
to realize this hope. In order to spur the members of the corps 
to faithful activity in defense of the public a notice was issued to 
the officers which called their attention to the fact that according 
to the law their pension fund would be augmented by fees and 
fines collected by them. The tendency of course is to keep the 
policemen alert and active in discovering and arresting violators 
of city ordinancs and state laws. No record enables us to say 
how much this salutary influence is weakened by direct bribes 
paid into the hands of officers to induce them to relax their vigi- 
lance. The administration of the fund rests with a board com- 
posed of 5 persons; of whom 3 are chosen by the mayor and 2 
are elected by the officers themselves. 
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The firemen's fund of Chicago is based on the same prin- 
ciples as those of the policemen's fund. The law of Illinois in 
accordance with which the fund is governed (Hurd, Illinois 
Statutes, 1903, p. 368) provides that the fund shall be fed from 
various specified sources : One per cent, of license fees ; not to 
exceed 1 per cent, of the salary of members, to be deducted 
monthly from payroll; all rewards, fees, gifts, and emoluments 
paid for extraordinary services, unless specially granted to the 
member by the board; fines and penalties imposed on members 
of the department; gifts and legacies, if any; interest on invested 
funds up to $200,000 ; up to 2 per cent, of gross receipts of for- 
eign fire-insurance companies, that is, companies not chartered in 
Illinois. The board of trustees of the Firemen's Pension Fund 
is composed of the treasurer, clerk, attorney, marshal, or chief 
officer of the fire department, and the comptroller of the city. 
This board has power to administer the fund and to decide all 
questions as to applications for benefits without appeal. The 
board reports to the municipal council. During the year 1905-6 
the total number of pensioners was 449; the monthly income of 
the fund, $9,500; monthly pensions paid, $11,000; amount accu- 
mulated toward permanent fund, $151,000. All claims are paid 
in full. The income did not meet all needs and the permanent 
fund has been drawn upon to prevent deficits. But plans have 
been made for doubling the fees taken from foreign insurance 
companies. The fund is not large enough to retire some of the 
older men who ought to be retired. The rates of benefits at 
retirement are: for disability, monthly one-half of the former 
salary; the widow of a member who dies in the service receives, 
so long as she remains unmarried, $30 monthly ; the guardian of 
minor offspring, $6 for each child up to 16 years of age; in all 
not exceeding one-half the monthly salary. After 22 years of 
service a member who is 50 years of age may be retired with a 
pension of one-half his monthly salary; light duties may be 
assigned to those who are able to work, if emergencies exist; 
after decease his widow until her marriage and his young children 
have the pension. By an ordinance of the City of Chicago a 
member of the fire department who is disabled may receive his 
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full salary for 12 months. This is true also of policemen, but 
the pension is not paid during this period. 

The fund of the fire-insurance patrolmen, employees of the 
board of underwriters, is interesting. It is administered by a 
board of trustees. The income is derived from an assessment of 

1 per cent, of the salary deducted monthly from payroll; up to 

2 per cent, of funds devoted to support of fire-insurance patrol 
by the insurance companies; all rewards, fees, gifts on account 
of extraordinary services (unless specially granted by board) ; 
and interest on any fund accumulated. The benefits assured are : 
disability, retirement pension of one-half the salary; in case of 
death, the widow of a member receives, until she is remarried, 
$30 a month, the children receiving $6 each up to the sixteenth 
year of age; in all not more than one-half the salary. If the 
expenditures outrun the income the benefits are proportionately 
scaled down. In case of retirement after the fiftieth year of age 
and the twenty-second year of service the pension is one-half the 
salary. These pensions cannot be attached for debts. At the 
time of the report (1905-6) the number of fire-insurance patrol 
companies in Chicago was 8 ; the pensioners, 9 (one widow, one 
disabled man, and 6 children) ; monthly payments, $139.16. The 
cost of operating the department is $130,000 per year, of which 
2 per cent, goes to the fund. The permanent fund is $100,000. 

Here we have a private corporation which has been granted 
by state law the right to assess the salaries of its employees 1 
per cent, and to create a fund to which the fire-insurance com- 
panies contribute about 1 per cent, of premiums collected. This 
is apparently compulsory insurance and covers accident, sick- 
ness, invalidism, old age, and pensions to widows and orphans. 
This fund raises very interesting questions about the constitu- 
tionality of such a law, the right of injured employees to sue 
under the employers' liability law, and the cost of premiums of 
such insurance. 1 

I The legislature of Illinois (Acts of 1905, pp. 96, 100) modified and extended 
the provisions of former laws in an act to provide pension funds for municipal 
employees and an amendment to the firemen's pension fund. 
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PENSIONS FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

It seems desirable to treat this subject briefly in connection 
with industrial insurance because it is a system in which the 
principle of public care of low-paid employees is involved ; because 
the teachers of American cities are in close contact with the 
population of wage-earners; and because the methods worked 
out promise to help develop similar provisions for workingmen. 2 
The need of provision by pensions for invalidism and old age 
has long been keenly felt among those who desire to make teach- 
ing a life-profession. The salaries are painfully inadequate to 
cover the cost of such provision. Numerous and pathetic 
attempts have been made by teachers themselves to organize 
insurance, and the entire subject has been carefully investigated 
by a committee of the National Education Association. 

In the year 1900 there were in the United States 446,133 
teachers (118,519 male, 327,614 female). In each state and 
territory the ratio of teachers to the. total population of persons 
between 5 and 24 years of age has increased. In continental 
United States 26.6 per cent, of the teachers are males and 73.4 
per cent, are females. The percentage of male teachers is 
decreasing and that of female teachers is increasing. In the 
cities with over 25,000 inhabitants of every main division of 
the Union about 80 per cent, are women; in the country the 
percentage of women teachers varies from 59.5 in the south 
central division to 77.2 in the North Atlantic division. The 
median age of teachers has increased {Bulletin 23, Census Sta- 
tistics of Teachers, by W. F. Willcox). 

The exhibit of salary schedules will show the need of pen- 
sions. The ordinary teacher belongs economically to the so- 
called "proletarians," and the recent organizations of trade 
unions of teachers in affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor are indications that many of the urban teachers share 
thoroughly the "class consciousness" of the wage-earner. The 

2 Report of Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, of National Edu- 
cational Association, 1905 ; W. F. Willcox, Bulletin 23, Census Statistics of 
Teachers, Bureau of the Census, 1905 ; Report of Commissioner of Education, 
1902, p. 712; 1903, p. 2449. 
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report of the National Education Association on salaries and 
tenure says : 

On the basis of fifty weeks of work during the year the earnings of the 
laborers would in nearly every city exceed those of the lowest paid ele- 
mentary teachers. The wages of laborers here given represent, it should be 
remembered, the earnings of the commonest untrained labor, while in 
scarcely any city of importance can a man or women secure a position as 
teacher without some previous experience or special preparation (Report, pp. 
146, 147). 

The minimum yearly salaries of teachers in elementary 
schools ranged from $216 (Burlington, Vt.) to $552 (Boston) 
and $600 in San Francisco, where cost of living is high. As 
illustrations of annual salaries in typical ungraded rural schools 
we may cite : in Minnesota the range is from $320 to $450 for 
men and $200 to $450 for women; in Iowa $180 to $300 for 
men and $143 to $360 for women. 

Naturally the tendency under these conditions is to keep men 
out of the teaching profession and give over the schools to young 
and relatively inexperienced girls. There is no outlook for old 
age in the work of public-school teachers. In cities of 8,000 or 
over in 1904, 50 per cent, of all the male teachers had been 
engaged in teaching less than 13 years, while of the female 
teachers 53 per cent, are found to have been in the profession 
less than 10 years; for all the teachers in these 333 cities con- 
sidered together 51.7 per cent, had taught less than 10 years; 10 
per cent, of the men and 4.5 per cent, of women had taught 30 
years or over. 

The report of the National Education Association on salaries 
makes a distinction between a pension system in the proper sense 
and various schemes of mutual aid, including retirement funds 
and old-age stipends, maintained primarily by teachers them- 
selves and at their own expense. The public authorities have 
hardly made a beginning in the recognition of a state duty to 
care for outworn teachers, and the service suffers in many ways 
from this neglect. Here and there we mark the beginnings of 
better things. In the year 1905 Mr. Andrew Carnegie showed 
his appreciation of the situation by establishing his great fund 
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of $10,000,000 for pensioning college professors. Recently this 
fund has been vastly increased and its benefits extended 
to professors in state universities. Already the bene- 
ficial influence of this great gift is felt in higher education. 
It marks the way for future development in elementary and 
secondary education. The need for accident insurance is not 
much felt among teachers ; the chief need is provision for illness, 
invalidism, and old age. Sickness insurance may easily be pro- 
vided through mutual benefit associations, but old-age pensions 
require more solid foundations and larger funds carefully 
guarded. 

The most direct and primitive method of providing benefits 
is through a voluntary association of the teachers themselves, 
without invoking authority or subsidy from the public. Thus we 
find mutual benefit associations, for temporary aid only, in 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Paul. These call for $1 to $2 initiation fee and 
$1 to $5 annual dues. Special assessments are sometimes made. 
Benefits in sickness range from 50 cents a day to $10 a week; at 
death funeral expenses only are paid in some instances, and in 
others a sum equal to $1 from each member of the association. 

Associations for annuity, or retirement fund only, are found 
in New York, Boston, and Baltimore, and there is an annuity 
guild in Massachusetts. The initiation fees are $3 and $5. The 
annual dues are 1 to 1% per cent, of the salary up to $18 or 
$20. The annuity is from 60 per cent, of salary to $600 a year. 
The period of service required before pension is enjoyed ranges 
from 2 to 5 years with disability, or 35 to 40 years without 
disability. 

Associations for both temporary aid and annuity exist in 
Hamilton County, Ohio (Cincinnati), Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and the District of Columbia. The initiation fees are from 
$1 to $10; annual dues from $5 to $40. The annuities vary 
from $5 a week to $600 a year, and $100 for funeral expenses 
are paid. The temporary aid during illness varies from $5 to 
$6 per week. The time of service required before enjoyment of 
annuity is 2 to 5 years with disability, or 35 to 40 without dis- 
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ability. In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the teachers maintain a 
voluntary pension or annuity fund, but receive no assistance 
from the board. A somewhat similar arrangement is reported 
from Norwich, Connecticut. Philadelphia has a charity fund, 
known as the Elkins fund, of $1,000,000 which provides for 
superannuated and indigent teachers. The report of the National 
Education Association marks a natural tendency to abandon or 
merge the voluntary schemes where the stronger and more reli- 
able legal measures gain a footing. 

The necessity for having a legal basis for pension funds found 
expression in plans for requiring teachers to permit the deduc- 
tion of a part of their salary for the maintenance of the fund. 
Such a law was passed in Ohio, but it was resisted by teachers 
of Toledo and failed in a test case before the supreme court of 
the state. The supreme court of Minnesota annulled a similar 
law which was made for the city of Minneapolis. Perhaps these 
schemes ought to be defeated since they do not rest on any well- 
defined public policy of care for teachers at public expense, but 
merely impose the burden on the teachers themselves who need 
all their salaries for immediate use, and whose brief tenure does 
not warrant sacrifices for those who continue in the services. 

The teachers who were anxious to establish pension funds 
have sought to avoid the constitutional objections which annulled 
the Ohio and Minnesota laws by creating a fund out of volun- 
tary contributions supplemented by fines, donations, and other 
uncertain and irregular sources of income. Laws authorizing 
such a plan for all cities and counties of the state now exist in 
New Jersey, Ohio, and California; and applying to cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or more, in Illinois. The Illinois law has 
recently been improved for it has long been regarded as very 
unsatisfactory. There is a law in Massachusetts which applies to 
Boston, in Rhode Island applying to Providence; and in New 
York and Michigan limited in action to certain cities. 

Another stage of development is marked by state laws which 
provide state funds to be administered by local or state organs. 
The Maryland law of 1902 is a type of advanced action by a 
commonwealth : 
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Whenever any person in this state has taught in any of the public or 
normal schools thereof twenty-five years, and has reached the age of sixty 
years, and his or her record as such teacher has been without reproach, and 
by reason of physical or mental disability or infirmity is unable to teach 
longer, the said teacher may lay his or her case before the State Board of 
Education, and the said board shall proceed to consider the same, and if the 
facts are found as above stated, the said teacher shall be placed upon a list, 
a record of which shall be kept by said board, to be known as the "teachers' 
retired list," and the names upon said "teachers' retired list" shall 
be regularly certified by said board to the comptroller of the 
treasury of this state, and every person so placed upon the said retired 
list shall be entitled to receive a pension from this state of $200 per annum, 
to be paid quarterly by the treasurer of this state upon the warrant of the 
comptroller. 

It is interesting to notice that in this first distinct pension 
system for teachers a state board acquires an administrative 
function and power; and that the state acts independently of 
local bodies, such as cities and towns. This method alone gives 
promise that all will be treated impartially and that local indiffer- 
ence and incompetence will not defeat the righteous purpose of 
the law. We find here a valuable suggestion for the way in 
which the state must go about establishing an effective plan of 
industrial insurance. 

We may here examine the systems of three cities which seem 
to have developed most thoroughly a system of pensions, New 
York, Detroit, and San Francisco. The systems of Chicago, 
Boston, Charleston, and Jersey City are supported merely by 
deductions from salaries, with supplementary gifts from unre- 
liable sources. The Poughkeepsie plan provides that 2 per cent, 
of the salaries shall be turned into the pension fund, while sums 
deducted for absence from duty, donations, and legacies are 
auxiliary sources. The law for this scheme was passed in 1902. 
In the city of Greater New York the retirement fund is fed from 
money forfeited or withheld for absence from duty, money 
received from gifts and bequests, 5 per cent, of all excise money 
or fees from licenses granted to sell strong liquors. The annuity 
is one-half the salary at the date of retirement, provided it does 
not exceed $1,000 in the case of a teacher or $1,500 in the case 
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of a principal or superintendent ; nor shall any pension fall below 
$600. 

In the city of Detroit the fund is supported from gifts and 
legacies; from money appropriated by the board of education or 
raised by act of the common council and board of estimates; 
tuition fees of non-resident pupils; interest on daily balances of 
moneys appropriated for teachers' salaries; moneys which the 
trustees of the retirement fund may transfer from the general 
fund. The general fund consists of deductions from salaries of 
teachers, not less than 1 per cent, nor more than 3 per cent. ; no 
deduction is made on a basis of more than $1,000; income from 
interest of general fund; all moneys deducted from teachers' 
salaries for absence or for any cause; all moneys intended for 
the retirement fund and not left specifically to the permanent 
fund. The board of trustees consists of the president of the 
board of education, the president pro tempore of the board of 
education, the chairman of the committee on teachers and schools 
of the board of education; the superintendent of city schools, and 
three teachers in the city schools elected from contributors to the 
retirement fund by ballot, as the board of trustees shall pre- 
scribe, for a term of three years, one teacher being elected each 
year. The rate of deduction from salaries is determined by the 
board of education on advice of the trustees of the fund. When 
the permanent fund has reached $100,000 no additions shall be 
made to it from salaries, except by a two-thirds vote of the board 
of education. The term of service required before a pension 
can be drawn is 30 years, of which 20 years must be in Detroit, 
or 25 years in the schools of Detroit. Teachers incapacitated for 
duty, having taught 20 years, of which 10 have been passed in 
Detroit, may be retired by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
trustees. Teachers who resign or are removed for cause, may 
apply after three months for such portion of money contributed 
by them as the trustees shall direct, not to exceed one-half of 
their contributions. Annuities are not to exceed $250. Current 
expenses of the board of trustees are paid from a maintenance 
fund of the board of education. 

The sources of the fund in San Francisco are: assessments 
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of $12 per year deducted from the salaries of day teachers and 
$6 per year from the salaries of evening-school teachers receiv- 
ing less than $50 per month; gifts and legacies, and not less than 
one-half the sums forfeited by absence from duty. The perma- 
nent fund is composed of 25 per cent, of all moneys from these 
sources to the amount of $50,000 and of all gifts specifically 
bequeathed. The fund is administered by a commission consist- 
ing of the mayor, the superintendent of schools, and the county 
treasurer who reports biennially to the supervisors. The retire- 
ment committee consists of five teachers, one at least from pri- 
mary, and one from grammar schools, elected for 3 years. The 
term of service is 30 years, with 30 years' assessments. The 
annuity is $50 per month. A proportionate annuity is paid to 
incapacitated teachers who have been contributors for at least 
five years. The annuity is suspended on return to public-school 
teaching, or when incapacity ceases, and if the person pensioned 
has received a sum which has reimbursed for former contribu- 
tions. There is a provision for paying pro rata. Necessary 
expenses are paid from the funds. 3 

The law of Massachusetts applying to Boston was passed in 
1900 and is compulsory for all teachers who enter service after 
the enactment of the law or who voluntarily come under its pro- 
visions. The fund is maintained from gifts and legacies and 
from sums set apart by the trustees for the permanent fund; 
there is also the general fund made up of gifts and legacies not 
specifically assigned to the permanent fund, amounts retained 
from salaries, and the interest on the permanent fund. The city 
treasurer pays annuities on order of the board of trustees in 
monthly payments. Ordinarily the annuitant must have taught 
30 years of which 10 years must be in Boston. The board may 
allow aid to a disabled teacher who has served 2 years in Boston. 
A teacher who retires from the service may receive one-half of 
total previous payments to the fund. 

The Ohio law, passed in May, 1902, extends the benefits of 
a permissive system to all school districts of the state ; the authori- 
ties of each school district are granted the right to create a fund 

'Report on Salaries, etc., p. 183. 
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and retire teachers, but the act does not make it mandatory. The 
income is derived from payments by teachers of $2 per month, 
or $20 a year, deducted from the salaries of those teachers who 
have declared a desire to become contributors and subsequently 
beneficiaries of the fund. The school authorities may retire a 
teacher from service on account of mental or physical disability 
and apply the pension provisions after 20 years of service, pro- 
vided that three-fifths of that time have been spent in the service 
of the district or county and two-fifths in other parts of the state 
or elsewhere. The term teacher includes principals and super- 
visory officers. The right to retire voluntarily and draw pensions 
is accorded to men and women alike after they have taught 30 
years. The amount paid is $10 a year for every year served, but 
is in no case over $500 a year. Both interest and principal may 
be drawn upon to pay pensions. Certificates are given teachers 
each month showing what amount has been withheld from their 
salaries. In case a teacher resigns and retires from the pro- 
fession she may claim one-half of the sum she has paid into the 
fund during her service in the school. The new school code of 
Ohio, passed April 25, 1904, contains the following clause: 

Any board which has created, or shall hereafter create, a teachers' pen- 
sion fund, shall pay into such fund all deductions, fines, penalties, and assess- 
ments made against teachers and other employees of the board. Such board 
may also pay to such pension fund, out of the contingent fund, not to exceed 
2 per cent, of the amount raised by the board from taxation. 

The next logical step will be to make the law mandatory, 
applicable to all teachers in all districts, make the system a state 
system rather than local, and contribute a more liberal sum from 
general taxation. But this will take time. 

The state of New Jersey, in Article 27 of its school law, pro- 
vides for the retirement of teachers. A board of trustees admin- 
isters the fund and pays annuities according to the terms of the 
law. Any teacher may be retired on pension after 20 years of 
service, in case of disability, receiving one-half the average salary 
for the five years before retirement. The minimum annuity is 
$250 and the maximum $600. No teacher can be retired under 
these legal provisions unless he or she shall have first paid into 
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the fund such sum as shall make his or her total payments into 
said fund equal to at least 20 per cent, of his or her average 
annual salary for the five years immediately preceding the time of 
retirement. The fund is maintained by deductions from salaries, 
1 per cent, of annuities, gifts, and legacies, interest on invest- 
ments of the funds. 

In 1895 a law was enacted in California (amended in 1897 
and in 1901) to create a public-school teachers' annuity and 
retirement fund in the cities and counties of the state. Teachers 
become contributors and beneficiaries by signing a contract and 
paying dues. The benefits accrue to members who have served 
30 years in the schools of the state. The tendency of a system 
of pensions and sickness insurance is to lengthen the period of 
service, and thus to increase the number of teachers who have a 
strong professional spirit and who have time to give the com- 
munity the advantage of long experience. At the same time it 
is easier to remove from the service without inhumanity those 
who are too old and feeble to be efficient. But such pensions 
ought not to be paid out of the meager salaries even now too low ; 
they should be supported from taxation, only those receiving over 
$1,000 being required to contribute and having higher rates of 
pensions on this account. 4 

4 Tables with notes will be published in the next number of this Journal. — Ed. 



